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EDITORIAL 


A Sociologist Looks at the 
City of Tomorrow 


ITIES that grow the fastest have on the 
average the smallest ratio of police to 
the population. Why is this so? Prob- 

ably because budget makers view police 
needs in terms of the past rather than in 
terms of the future. Much planning is based 
on the past rather than the 
future. We have many profes- 
sors of history in our schools 
but no professors of the future. 
Human beings seem to be going 
through life looking backward, 
traveling as it were in a car at 
a rapid pace through the open 
country more or less in a fog, 
with every passenger including 
the changing drivers looking 
from whence they came with 
only an occasional glance for- 
ward. The past is a satisfactory 
guide in a stationary society 
but hardly in a changing one. 

The trouble of course is that we cannot 
see very clearly or very far into the future. 
In the study of recent social trends, I have 
noted five future probabilities that may have 
significance for city administrators: 

1. Cities will not grow in population as 
much in the future as they have grown in 
the past. There will be fewer foreign born 
in the population, but more education will 
be required. The slowing up of the growth 
of cities will mean a loss of unearned in- 
crement that comes to entrepreneurs now 
established in cities, especially real estate 
owners. 

2. The population of cities will continue 
to spill over into adjoining territory because 





there will be faster and safer travel and per- 
haps cheaper communication rates. The eco- 
nomic area of a city may be many times 
greater than its political area, so to speak: 
unless indeed the city government spreads 
outward also. 

3. There will be another busi- 
ness depression in the 1940’s at 
which time all incomes will be 
curtailed except that of govern- 
ments which will have to be in- 
creased. The debt burden will 
again be heavy because of fall- 
ing prices. 

4. It looks as though we 
shall have in the near future 
the strange phenomenon, never 
before seen in this country, of 
business prosperity with a large 
volume of unemployment. 

5. With the continued cen- 
tralization movement in our 
nation, cities will be drawn into closer rela- 
tions, political and governmental, with the 
federal government. Along with the con- 
tinued expansion of executive functions, gov- 
ernments are likely to be concerned more 
not only with business but with individuals 
and human welfare. 

In view of these five trends, it is obvious 
that cities must have the best management 
and the best administrative skill if they are 
to plan properly to meet the needs of the 
future. 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY 
Tue University oF CHICAGO 
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Editorial Comment 


New Frontiers in Local Planning 


LANNING is everywhere the watch- 

word — economic planning, social plan- 
ning, financial planning, administrative plan- 
ning—in our country which no longer has 
untold resources to exploit, or a frontier to 
push back. It is essential now to plan to 
make the best use of what is available, and 
individual and group interests must give 
way to directed planning toward social ob- 
jectives. If there is to be national plan- 
ning, or a national program for social secur- 
ity, it will be done under standards set up 
by the federal government operating through 
the states, and carried into execution in 
detail in the cities. While the several levels 
of government may be left intact, there 
will be new responsibilities and new rights. 
For example, legislation recently enacted in 
several states extends certain state services 
to cities, permits joint arrangements between 
cities and counties and the state, and allows 
cities to deal directly with the federal gov- 
ernment in certain matters. 

These new developments and the em- 
phasis on planning are of special interest 
to the municipal administrator. His task of 
management becomes more complicated, for 
he may suddenly be confronted with the 
problem of administering a new service, per- 
haps in co-operation with the county or 
aided by the state and federal government. 
He must, of necessity, clearly understand the 
relationships between various levels and 
visualize the social objectives of govern- 
ment. Because of the rapid changes, it is 
both more difficult to foretell the future 
and to prepare for it; but this difficulty 
makes planning all the more essential. ‘‘ Man- 
aging is foreseeing” is an old maxim, and if 
foresight is not the whole of planning, it is 
at least an essential part of it. The lesson 
is clear—no type of planning can be done 
effectively on the local government level 
alone. The local community must plan with 
the county and the state and the federal 
government. 


Special Status for Employee Groups 


QEVERAL cities are engaged in setting up 

retirement plans and civil service guar- 
antees of tenure for their police and fire 
forces. This achievement of special status 
is an intelligible process. These occupations 
are professions peculiar to the municipal 
service. Members of these two groups con- 
stitute the bulk of city employees. As mem- 
bers of uniformed and disciplined forces, 
they have acquired a certain sense of co- 
hesiveness, generally lacking with other mu- 
nicipal employees, which enables them to 
exert considerable pressure on state legis- 
lators, city councilmen, and administrative 
officials. 

But if it is sound to provide a retirement 
plan for policemen and firemen, it is equally 
sound to make similar provision for all em- 
ployees. The hazards of police and fire work 
may entitle these two groups to special dis- 
ability benefits but the city engages in other 
hazardous activities in which employees 
should be equally protected. Moreover, if 
guaranteed tenure during good behavior 
tends to promote competence in the police 
and fire departments, it should be extended 
to other departments for the same reason. 

In other words, the establishment of re- 
tirement and merit systems on a depart- 
mental basis is to be avoided. The admin- 
istrator encounters the personnel problem 
in all departments and should find it prac- 
tical to handle the personnel function on a 
staff basis without according privileged 
status to special groups. Equally, the prob- 
lem of what to do with superannuated em- 
ployees is common to the entire service. The 
broader the base, the sounder the retirement 
system—an additional reason for giving uni- 
versal coverage to all employees, whose 
morale will be stimulated by the knowledge 
that they are provided for in their old age. 
Retirement systems and tenure for all em- 
ployees are only one manifestation of the en- 
couraging tendency to see municipal prob- 
lems as a whole in preference to piecemeal ad- 
ministrative consideration of these problems. 
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Social Planning for Cities 


By FRED K. HOEHLER* 
Director of Safety, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President, American Public Welfare Association 


The new social security program gives every city a background for devel- 
oping adequate social services, according to Mr. Hoehler, who, however, 
issues a warning that no community should retrench because of federal aid. 


O THE average citizen, if he thinks 

about it at all, social planning for his 

city means a plan for erecting hos- 
pitals, children’s homes, dispensaries, and 
a program for raising the funds necessary 
for this construction by taxation or private 
gifts. 

All city planners recognize that social and 
economic factors must be given attention 
equal to that given engineering. Too often 
all we see of our community plans are a 
few blueprints and a description of the bed 
capacity of a hospital or a home for the 
aged, or a new housing project. 

The sociologist, the economist, and the 
public administrator have each contributed 
their share of thought to community plan- 
ning, and often it does not and cannot 
appear in tangible form. Much of what they 
are doing, if they plan properly, will reduce 
the need for large physical structures for 
the care of children and the aged and even 
the sick. It may be legislation. It may be 
a new tax structure. 

Recently there was displayed in the pres- 
ence of several public administrators an 
elaborate chart setting forth for one com- 
munity a plan for employment of nearly 
thirty thousand of its breadwinners. It de- 
scribed in graph form the character of work 
to be done, the number and trade of persons 
to be used, and the period of time required 
for its accomplishment. Here was good 
economic planning and social planning as 
well, for many of these men were to receive 
the first wages earned in years. But that 
piece of paper as complete as it was in 





* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hoehler was director of 


public welfare of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
Ohio, 1928-33; and director of safety, 1933 to 
date. He is president of the American Public 
Welfare Association 
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itself, required the passage of legislation and 
sound administration before these thirty 
thousand breadwinners could have their 
bread. 


Tue Soctat Security BILy 


Much recent legislation in Congress and 
in a few of the state legislatures was con- 
sidered and passed in support of just such 
a chart or blueprint for social and economic 
advancement. The Social Security Bill re- 
cently passed by Congress represents legis- 
lative pioneering in the field of social plan- 
ning. While municipalities are not affected 
directly by many of its provisions, it gives 
every community a background for future 
development in more adequate social and 
economic provision for its citizens. 

This Bill is still in conference, and until 
it is brought out no one can quite be sure 
of what will be its final form, either in struc- 
ture or administrative provisions. However, 
the intentions of Congress and the President 
are well known in this field, and it is not 
anticipated that there will be many radical 
changes. 

The chief provisions of the Security Bill 
as passed are: 

Title I authorizes an appropriation of 
$49,750,000 to be distributed to states and 
the District of Columbia as grants for local 
gratuity pensions to persons too old to build 
up a retirement reserve through payroll 
taxes. 

Title II sets up a federal old age annuity 
plan to apply to about 25,000,000 workers 
in industry. The Clark amendment to this 
title permits companies to remain out of 
this annuity system if they have private 
pension systems equal or greater in benefit. 

Title III authorizes $4,000,000 in grants 
to the states to encourage them to enact 
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unemployment insurance laws and to aid 
them in administering such laws. After 
1936 these grants will amount to nearly 
$50,000,000 a year. 

Title IV provides federal grants to states 
for home care of dependent children up to 
$24,750,000, the government putting up $1 
for every $2 of local appropriation. 
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RELIEF EXPENDITURES IN HAMILTON COUNTY, 
OnI0, 1929-34 


Title V provides grants of $3,800,000 to 
take care of maternal and child health; 
$2,850,000 to care for crippled children: 
$1,500,000 for child welfare; and $841,000 
for vocational rehabilitation. Funds for child 
health and crippled children are to be al- 
lotted on a 50-50 basis. 

Title VI provides federal grants of $8,- 
000,000 annually for public health work, 
to be distributed according to population. 

Title VII establishes the Social Security 
Board to supervise old age pensions and 
unemployment insurance. 

Title VIII levies payroll taxes to finance 
the old age pensions established in Title II. 
This tax is to start at 1 per cent on em- 
ployees and 1 per cent on employers and 
gradually increase to a maximum of 3 per 
cent by 1948. 
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Title IX also levies a payroll tax on em- 
ployers. But this is a federal tax designed 
to induce states to enact unemployment in- 
surance laws in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Title III. This federal tax starts 
at 1 per cent in 1936 and increases to a max- 
imum of 3 per cent in 1938 and thereafter, 
After states enact unemployment insurance 
laws, however, an employer may deduct the 
local tax from the federal levy up to a 
limit of 90 per cent of the federal tax. 

Title X provides $3,000,000 for federal 
grants for pensions to the blind next year, 
the government to match state payments up 
to $15 a month. 

Title XI defines the general terms used 
in the act and declares that if any part of 
the law is held unconstitutional it shall not 
affect the remainder. 


To Arp Loca SoctAL SERVICES 


Neither the compulsory annuity system 
nor the unemployment insurance provisions 
of this bill apply to municipalities. Both of 
these important sections of the Bill are 
based upon the taxing power of the federal 
government. It is a well-known principle 
that the government cannot tax the states, 
and this principle prevents application of 
the compulsory annuity or unemployment 
insurance provisions of the Economic Secur- 
ity Bill to political subdivisions of the 
states. Municipalities, consequently, will 
not have to pay taxes to the federal govern- 
ment on their payrolls either for old age or 
unemployment insurance. Since unemploy- 
ment insurance will be administered by the 
states, the states may bring municipal em- 
ployees within the scope of their compensa- 
tion systems. There is nothing in the fed- 
eral law, however, which requires the states 
to do so. 

Other provisions of the Bill provide sub- 
sidies to states for development of various 
social services. To many of these subsidies 
will be added appropriations from the state 
government, and they may be administered 
direct by a state department or through 
local government which in most cases will 
be the county. These provisions, although 
cnly indirectly affecting the city, will re- 
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lieve municipalities of many of the burdens 
which are now assumed by those sub- 
divisions which have definite welfare depart- 
ments with the responsibility for the care of 
the aged and children. 

Such aids include old age pensions, as- 
sistance to states for dependent 
children through mothers’ pen- 
sions, and similar social services 
administered by state and local 
governments. All these aids are 
paid to the state to be spent for 
development of local services, 
except mothers’ aid pensions 
which can be administered di- 
rectly by states. In all other 
cases, there must be state super- 
vision and financial participa- 
tion by the state government. 

The aid for public health 
service is also payable to the 
states. This is supplied, how- 
ever, only when municipal ap- 
propriations for this purpose shall be used 
for the development of local public health 
services as well as state service. Such ex- 
penditures for health aid must be made un- 
der a plan approved by the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Such public aid to social services should 
allow for more adequate service in local 
communities and a better and more compre- 
hensive plan for the social and economic 
future of the community. This is one of the 
important indirect benefits which the mu- 
nicipality will derive from the federal legis- 
lation in the field of economic security. 

The Bill, as it stands today, is compli- 
mentary to public works and works progress 
programs. In these works programs local 
participation is expected on a large scale. 
As the government participation sets up for 
local communities better administration and 
financial aid in such services as child care, 
health, and old age pensions, it will make 
possible larger participation on the part of 
the local government in work assurance 
through various public works programs. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF CITIES 


No community in a social plan should 





begin to retrench because of federal aid. 
The facts are well known that those fields 
in which federal assistance will be forthcom- 
ing are rather inadequately financed in 
every part of the Union. The local govern- 
ment, be it municipal or county, dare not 
relax one bit, either in financial 
participation or interest without 
a great loss in social and eco- 
nomic advantage to those for 
whom some adequate basis of 
help is intended. 

The only thing which has con- 
cerned many local governments 
since the President’s announce- 
ment of his employment assur- 
ance and social security pro- 
gram has been the extent and 
relation of local participation in 
relief. 

Those who have worked on 
relief budgets, both public and 
private, in state and local 
communities, are convinced that state and 
local governments cannot and will not pro- 
vide unaided for the so-called residual relief 
load. It is held by those close to the relief 
needs in local communities that the Presi- 
dent’s program must be strengthened 
through some provision for the relief of that 
group who are not available for employment 
on the proposed public works and works 
progress programs or for those who do not 
fall under the various categories specifically 
selected for federal aid in the Security Bill. 

The work program, unemployment com- 
pensation, old age benefits, mothers’ pen- 
sions, and the health assistance, if provided, 
will not, in the light of our own experience 
or that of any country which has had vari- 
ous forms of social insurance, avoid the de- 
mands for additional and a considerable 
amount of public or private assistance. 

The Great Britain experience, with all its 
social insurance, reveals on April 1, 1934, 
1,409,000 persons receiving public assistance 
outside of various insurance plans. No un- 
employment insurance system operating in 
any country has ever included all those who 
are actually in need of public aid. 

The proposed program now in conference 
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contemplates compensation coverage of em- 
ployees in concerns employing four or more 
persons. The independent shopkeepers, do- 
mestics, farm hands, professional men, and 
employees in small establishments would 
not be eligible for unemployment benefits. 
On the basis of our present experiences, we 
know that many individuals in these groups 
would have to be provided with work or 
direct public aid. 

The old age pensions propose to include 
only those who are citizens of the United 
States and have a residence for five or more 
years in the state previous to their receipt 
of a pension. A considerable number in the 
old age group would be ineligible for pen- 
sions and would require direct public assis- 
tance. 

A casual review of the possibilities shows 
an accumulation of individuals, ineligible 
for work or categorical assistance, who 
would be the responsibility of our counties, 
cities, townships, or private relief agencies. 
One local committee of social workers, after 
careful study of this group, has estimated 
that if the plans proposed in the President’s 
message to Congress are carried out, 1,500,- 
000 families would be the responsibility of 
our states and local communities. This is 
approximately 30 per cent of the present 
relief load. 

A case load of 1,500,000 families is sev- 
eral times larger than local private agencies 
and local governments ever carried in pre- 
depression years. A monthly record of the 
number of families receiving relief in 17 
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cities, according to statistics kept in 1929, 
shows that there were approximately 300,- 
000 families on relief that year—only one- 
fifth of the million and a half estimated by 
this social work group. 

This statement on social planning with 
relation to the Federal Social Security pro- 
gram sets forth not only a challenge but a 
need for municipalities to consider again 
this relationship to the entire program of 
public assistance. Not only must the cities 
of the United States demand higher stand- 
ards of administration with greater uniform- 
ity throughout the country, but they must 
also recognize the need for re-aligning public 
relief so that those functions which can bet- 
ter be administered direct from the state or 
through county welfare departments should 
be so administered, rather than to have a 
multiplicity of township and municipal re- 
lations to care for the poor who may be just 
as much in need in one town as in another 
but have various standards of assistance 
granted even within the borders of a state 
or a county. 

The Economic Security Bill proposes 
what should be the beginning and develop- 
ment of institutions to lessen destitution and 
dependency in future years. While our first 
responsibility at this time is to provide 
adequate care for people in distress, it is 
very important also that local, state, and 
federal officials develop methods and means 
of relieving society in the future of some of 
the very great burden of the existing 
insecurity. 
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Tenure of Chief Municipal Officials 
in the United States 


By GERALD W. SHAW * 
Assistant City Manager and Purchasing Agent, Ashland, Kentucky 


In this article Mr. Shaw analyzes the tenure of about 11,000 muni- 
cipal officials who have served 83,607 years in their present positions. 


N ANALYSIS of the tenure of office of 
11,334 municipal officials in cities of 
over 10,000, based on data reported in 

The Municipal Year Book, 1935, reveals 
some interesting facts and trends. The posi- 
tions included are those of mayor, chief 
finance officer, treasurer, purchasing agent, 
assessor, attorney, city clerk, city engineer, 
fire chief, police chief, health officer, welfare 
director, parks and recreation director, pub- 
lic works director, water works superintend- 
ent, librarian, and school superintendent. 
The tenure of office as discussed here in- 
cludes only length of service of incumbents 
in their present positions. It is of course 
not possible in the space of this article to 
exhaust the possibilities of statistical treat- 
ment of these municipal positions. For 
example, comparisons on a regional or state 
basis undoubtedly would have been of 
interest. 

Of the 960 cities of over 10,000 popula- 
tion, 933 reported tenure but many failed 
to report for all 17 positions. Out of a pos- 
sible total of 15,861 positions (17 positions 
in 933 cities), replies were received pertain- 
ing to 11,334, leaving 4,527 positions which, 
for the most part, were omitted because the 
position is not included in the organization 
of the city, the function is performed by 
some other governmental unit, or the length 
of service was not reported. 

With regard to the form of government 
in the 933 cities, 57 per cent operate under 
the mayor-council plan, 19.9 per cent under 





* Epitor’s NOTE: 
gree from Miami University, and for three years 
was deputy assessor and purchasing agent of 
Ashland, Kentucky. He recently completed a 
nine-months’ apprenticeship with the International 
City Managers’ Association. 


Mr. Shaw holds a B.S. de- 


the commission form, 19.5 per cent have 
the council-manager plan, and 3.6 per cent 
the town meeting plan. Two-thirds of the 
933 cities are between 10,000 and 30,000; 
slightly less than one-fourth between 30,000 
and 100,000; and about one-tenth over 100,- 
000 population. 

Of the 11,334 officials included in this 
analysis, 449 or approximately 4 per cent 
have been in office less than six months. In 
actual numbers, the range is from 8 librar- 
ians to 53 mayors. This group of 449 offi- 
cials is not included in the following tables 
because the inquiry sent to the cities re- 
quested number of years’ service to the near- 
est year; therefore, those with more than 
six months’ service are classed as serving one 
year. Of the 670 librarians, only eight have 
served less than six months, while this posi- 
tion shows the Aighest average tenure of 
office (11.6 years). The mayors, with most 
officials in the short-term group (53), had 
the lowest average tenure of office (3.8 
years). 

The remainder of this article is devoted 
to an analysis of the tenure of the remaining 
10,885 officials, representing an aggregrate 
of 83,607 years of municipal service, with an 
overall average tenure of office of 7.7 years 
in the present position. 

Classified according to form of govern- 
ment (Table I), the results show that, with 
the exception of the town meeting group, the 
longest average tenure for all positions is in 
council-manager cities, which may be due 
to the emphasis placed on professionalized 
service within the municipal organization, 
as well as to the larger number of officials 
who are appointed rather than elected. The 
exceptionally long tenure in town meeting 
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cities may be due to a regional factor, since 
all town meeting cities except one (in New 
Jersey) are located in New England. Also 
there is the possibility of an existing tend- 
ency to retain municipal personnel in this 
type of government whose origin antedates 
even the federal government and also the 
mayor-council system in American cities. 
An attempt to explain the wide range of 
tenure in all cities (3.8 years for mayor to 
11.6 years for librarian) must rest in part 
on whether the position is elective or ap- 
pointive, since all mayors are elected, while 
all librarians are appointed. Table II shows 
this correlation for all officials but the trend 
is not a continuous one. One reason for the 
interrupted trend is that in some instances 
an independent board acts as the appointing 
agency. This is clearly indicated in the 
positions of school superintendent, health 
director, water works superintendent, and 
director of parks and recreation, where in- 
dependent boards are responsible for the 
majority of appointments. That an inde- 
pendent board is able to develop and carry 
out a greater degree of continuity of policy 
and action is apparently indicated here. 
The positions of clerk and those of the 
finance group (chief finance officer, treas- 
urer, and assessor) also deviate from the 
trend. This is possibly explained by the 
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tendency of the electorate and the council 
to return these officials to office because of 
the realization that specialized knowledge 
and familiarity with the administrative as- 
pects of the office are of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify longer tenure. Although 
these factors of experience and training are 
perhaps of equal importance in the other 
positions in the municipal service, it is 
doubtful if it is equally as obvious to the 
voters, as a group, and to the uninformed 
councilman, as in the case of financial ad- 
ministration and record-keeping. 

There are other factors which may affect 
the length of tenure in office. With respect 
to the welfare director, for example, it is 
quite possible that the low average tenure 
is due to the newness of that position in 
the administrative scheme in many instances. 
The impact of the depression and the sub- 
sequent activity of the federal government 
have no doubt caused many cities, especially 
those in the smaller population groups, to 
add welfare directors to their staffs. Another 
factor affecting tenure is the possible pres- 
tige of the mayor’s office which prompts 
many to seek it, thus increasing competi- 
tion and affecting the tenure of that office. 
The police chief, public works director, and 
other officials are frequently changed for 
political reasons. These are only a few ex- 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE TENURE IN PRESENT Position, AccorRDING To Form or GOVERNMENT. 
IN 933 Citres Over 10,000 PopuLATION 





























All Cities Over 10,000} Mayor-Council Commission “ anager | Town Meeting 

Officials No. of Ave No. of _ Ave No. of Ave No. of | Ave No. of Ave 

‘ Officials Tenure | Officials Tenure | Officials Tenure | Offici ials Tenure Offici: als Tenure 

inY in Yrs. in Yrs in Yrs it Yrs 

ta isanthiinncttininsiieeteemaie 812 3.8 | 464 3.8 175 43) 154 3.1} 19 6.2 
RE TIE iddanacsgeisinpeseaennce 818 8.7 | 459 8.4 162 8.9 | 170 8.7 | 27 13.1 
_ 805 5.4 | 449 4.9 158 5.6 | 174 6.4} 24 79 
City Engineer ......... 711 8.2 | 396 8.3 147 8 5 | 149 7.3) 19 10.8 
Superintendent of Schools 716 96 | 406 9.3 137 94] 148 10.4 | 25 11.2 
SRS eee 670 11.6 364 11.2 140 12.1 | 142 11.0 24 15.5 
Director of Finance............ 615 6.5 316 6.5 145 6.1} 136 68) 18 8.7 
I solani caanesatetciensiion 443 7.9) 236 6.6 96 8.3} 100 8.3 11 15.3 
City Treasurer .................... 685 7.7 \ 340 8.0 155 7.4| 166 6.8 | 24 11.2 
Purchasing Agent................ 427 S32 197 48 79 6.3} 149 si 2 2.0 
Fiealth Officer .................... 729 78 | 410 7.8 144 7.0; 156 8.0 19 13.4 
Director of Public Welfare 326 5.2 160 5.1 62 3.8) 85 6.0 19 7.0 
SS Or 777 74} 431 78 | 154 5.9 | 169 7.5 | 23 9.4 
SS 774 9.9 | 422 8.7 | 159 10.9} 170 121 2 10.8 
Director of Public Works 449 5.8 | 243 53 | 102 6.1} 93 6.2 11 8.1 
Water Works Superintendent 577 10.6 | 297 10.4 | 121 10.5} 140 10.2 19 16.4 
Parks & Recreation Director 551 7.4 | 283 74 | 122 6.7} 129 8.0 17 6.7 
a 10,885 7.7 | 5,873 7.5 | 2,258 7.6 | 2,430 78\ 324 10.7 
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amples of many contributing factors which 
influence the tenure of office of municipal 
officials. Local conditions vary from city to 
city to change the impact of these effects. 

The average tenure varies from 6.8 years 
for cities of over 200,000 to 8.1 years for 
cities between 30,000 and 100,- 
000. Perhaps some explanation 
of this variation is found in the 
fact that the higher salaries paid 
in larger cities tend to increase 
competition for positions, thus 
increasing turnover. The in- 
creased proportion of technical- 
ly qualified men from which to 
draw, since leading technical ex- 
perts are assembled in the large 
metropolitan areas where pri- 
vate initiative is more amply 
rewarded, is no doubt an addi- 
tional factor. 

In the smaller cities local po- 
litical interest is usually more 
intense than in the larger cities, and the 
people, more familiar with their municipal 
government, are often inspired to seek pub- 
lic office, especially since the qualifications 
usually do not bar the average citizen from 
election or appointment. This may explain 
in part why the tenure is lower in cities of 
10,000 to 30,000 than in cities of 30,000 to 
200,000. 

In each of the 17 groups of officials are 
several who have outstanding tenures. The 
names of these officials and the years of 
service in the positions they now hold are 
given in recognition of their long careers: 

Mayor: Harry Wooding, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, 44; Charles S. Ashley, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, 31; Frank C. Cain, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, 21; George H. Lysle, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 21. 

City Clerk: Peter B. Murphy, Marlbor- 
ough, Massachusetts, 52: G. A. Berner, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 44; H. B. Whit- 
tier, Rutland, Vermont, 42; Joseph W. Att- 
will, Lynn, Massachusetts, 37; Frank H. 
Whitcomb, Keene, New Hampshire, 37; 
John D. Jones, North Braddock, Pennsyl- 
vania, 35. 

City Attorney: A. A. Cochran, Chester, 
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Pennsylvania, 40; Fred W. Dicke, Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin, 38; John H. Bigelow, Hazle- 
ton, Pennsylvania, 33; M. E. S. Clemens, 
Wakefield, Massachusetts, 33; James L. 
Mayson, Atlanta, Georgia, 33. 

Chief Finance Officer: Robert M. Cope- 
land, Revere, Massachusetts, 
36; Arthur E. Leach, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, 35; W. E. True, 
Sioux City, Iowa, 35; A. E. 
Bickford, Virginia, Minnesota, 
33; Charles J. McGurk, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, 33. 

City Treasurer: J. M. Pen- 
dleton, Westerly, Rhode Island, 
43: Will L. Davis, Rutland, 
Vermont, 40; J. L. Lomerson, 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey, 40; 
H. I. Shelley, Selma, Alabama, 
35; William H. Osgood, Marl- 
borough, Massachusetts, 33. 
SHAW Assessor: Charles H. Calla- 

han, Alexandria, Virginia, 40; 
E. C. Charlton, Bradford, Pennsylvania, 34; 
F. M. Starkweather, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, 33; William W. Churchill, Milton, 
Massachusetts, 32; Edward A. Maxfield, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, 32. 

Purchasing Agent: Thomas C. Thorne, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 30; Jacob F. Os- 
trander, Roselle, New Jersey, 27; G. M. 
Gordon, Jacksonville, Florida, 24; Wilbur 
Morris, Ridgewood, New Jersey, 23; M. C. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATION BETWEEN APPOINTIVE POSITIONS 
AND AVERAGE TENURE OF OFFICE 


Percent Average 


Position Appointed Tenure in 

Years 
Librarian _ ........ - . 100 11.6 
Fire Chief . 99 9.9 
City Engineer .... ; 98 8.2 
Superintendent of Schools , 97 96 
PR EEE cicciticnscarceconcion 97 7.4 
Health Officer ................ 97 78 
Water Works Superintendent 95 10.6 
City Attorney .............. ; 89 5.4 
Purchasing Agent ............. 85 5.3 
Director of Public Welfare 78 5.2 
Parks and Recreation Director 78 7.4 
Public Works Director 76 5.8 
City Clerk .. 71 8.7 
Assessor ...... 66 75 
Finance Officer 58 6.5 
Treasurer 53 77 
Mayor . 0 3.8 
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Hargrove, Washington, D. C., 22. 

Health Officer: G. D. Lummis, Middle- 
town, Ohio, 45; Francis G. Curtis, Newton, 
Massachusetts, 45; E. G. Butler, Steelton, 
Pennsylvania, 40; William G. Kirschbaum, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, 36. 

Director of Parks and Recreation: W. A. 
Howell, Raleigh, North Carolina, 47; John 
McLaren, San Francisco, California, 47; C. 
H. Foster, Traverse City, Michigan, 41; 
James W. Blackmer, Beverly, Massachusetts, 
38; William Robertson, Savannah, Georgia, 
36; Jake Roth, Sandusky, Ohio, 35. 


Taste III 
TENURE OF OFFICE BY PopULATION GRoUPS 
Population Number of Average 
Group Officials Tenure in Years 
10,000 to 30,000... 6,918 7.5 
30,000 to 100,000 2,711 8.1 
100,000 to 200,000 670 7.8 
Over 200,000.00... =586 6.8 
All Cities ... ... 10,885 7.7 


Director of Public Works: C. H. Foster, 
Traverse City, Michigan, 41; F. A. O’Con- 
nor, West Orange, New Jersey, 40; J. H. 
Dingle, Charleston, South Carolina, 39; 
James W. Blackmer, Beverly, Massachusetts, 
38; C. M. Getman, Watertown, New York, 
30. 

City Engineer: John A. Jones, Lewiston, 
Maine, 50; Robert A. Cairns, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, 44; Emmett C. Dunn, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, 40: Charles Hick, Mount 
Vernon, New York, 40: J. H. Dingle, 
Charleston, South Carolina, 39; Henry W. 
Estey, Malden, Massachusetts, 39. 

Superintendent of Water Works: Fayette 
F. Forbes, Brookline, Massachusetts, 61; 
Arthur Brown, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
52; W. W. Bridgon, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
49; Paul F. Babbidge, Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, 47; H. S. Moulton, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut, 47; Phil Carlin, Sioux City, Iowa, 
44. 

Police Chief: A. E. Bargren, Rockford, 
Illinois, 43; Michael J. Healy, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, 43: Edward M. Ertle, 
Massillon, Ohio, 40; James J. Long, Little 
Falls, New York, 40: D. C. Smith, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, 40; George Francis, Niles, 
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Michigan, 37; 
Ohio, 36. 

Fire Chief: Julius Jaeckel, Pekin, Illinois, 
50; C. J. Murphy, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
50; George M. Kellogg, Sioux City, Iowa, 
45: Edward H. Price, Flint, Michigan, 41: 
C. Blom, Jr., Holland, Michigan, 40; W. P. 
Weeks, Battle Creek, Michigan, 40. 

Superintendent of Schools: John A. Gib- 
son, Butler, Pennsylvania, 39; W. T. Helms, 
Richmond, California, 33; W. H. Kirk, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, 33; J. B. Richey, McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania, 33; A. N. McCallum, 
Austin, Texas, 32. 


C. A. Weingates, Sandusky, 


Librarian: Ellen Gale, Rock Island, Illi- 
nois, 58; Cora A. Quimby, Winchester, 


Massachusetts, 47; Robert Rea, San Fran- 
cisco, California, 45; Phoebe Kingsbury, 
Webster, Massachusetts, 44. 

Welfare Director: William E. Shannon, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, 34; Forrest 
L. Keay, Rochester, New Hampshire, 32; 
John T. Ryan, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
28; Arthur L. Cyr, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, 27; Percy R, Horton, Portland, 
Maine, 25; Joseph W. Proctor, Malden, 
Massachusetts, 25. 

City Manager: For purposes of compar- 
ison, several city managers with the longest 
tenure of office in the cities they are now 
serving, are mentioned: T. W. McMillan, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 19; G. J. Long, Web- 
ster City, Lowa, 18; J. H. Sanders, Crystal 
Falls, Michigan, 18; H. L. Woolhiser, Win- 
netka, Illinois, 18. 

Comparatively few cities reported the 
length of service of officials for all 17 posi- 
tions, but of those reporting on all posi- 
tions, it appears that Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, has the highest tenure of 
office—an aggregate of years, or an 
average of 16 years for each official position. 

Finally, although certain trends and ten- 
dencies have been developed by this analyt- 
ical study, it should be stated that the 
official having the longest tenure of office is 
not necessarily the most efficient employee. 
It is obviously possible to retain an official 
too long in any one position, having as a 
reaction lowered efficiency within the or- 
ganization by preventing movement from 
position to position and thereby defeating 
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the purpose of a true career system in which 
the top posts must be kept fairly within the 
reach of ambitious and capable employees 
who are working constantly toward promo- 
tion. On the other hand, a rapid turnover, 
as indicated by a short tenure of office, is 
no true index of high efficiency in person- 
nel, since familiarity with the work to be 
done enhances speed, accuracy, and other 
factors of efficiency. 

Perhaps of greatest significance is the 
definite proof here established of a great 
many instances of life-time careers in the 
municipal service. This indication is of par- 
ticular importance if municipalities are to 


attract the increasingly essential technical 
and administrative graduates of leading 
American universities who must be recruited 
to municipal organizations if the efficient 
performance of complex governmental serv- 
ices is to continue. If one keeps in mind the 
renewed interest in careers in the govern- 
mental service stimulated by the report of 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public Serv- 
ice Personnel and other recent publications 
in this field, there is every hope that defi- 
nite steps will be taken in the near future 
along every governmental front to make 
careers in the public service the rule rather 
than the exception. 


The Fair Value Rule for Rate Making 


By JOHN BAUER* 


Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York City 


The Supreme Court has rejected the price index method of determining 
fair value; Mr. Bauer discusses the short and long run effect on cities. 


AS the recent Supreme Court decision 

in the Chesapeake & Potomac tele- 

phone case benefited or injured the 
cities in trying to get reasonable public util- 
ity rates? The answer depends primarily 
upon whether a short-run or long-run view 
is taken. So far as results for the more im- 
mediate future are concerned, the decision 
will doubtless add materially to the difficul- 
ties of getting proper rate adjustments. As 
a long-run matter, however, the new devel- 
opment is likely to lead to establishment of 
more positive responsibility among public 
officials, and to adoption of more effective 
policies and methods of dealing with util- 
ities from the standpoint of public interest. 


UNCLEAR CONCEPT OF VALUE 
Valuation has always been the bugbear 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Bauer has been on the 
teaching staff at Cornell and Princeton Universi- 
ties; was statistician and later chief of accounting 
division, State Public Service Commission, New 
York, for four years; utility rate adviser, New 
York City, 1920-30; and director, American Pub- 
lic Utilities Bureau, 1925 to date 


of rate making. The general rule was estab- 
lished many years ago by the Supreme Court 
in the famous case of Smyth v. Ames. Rates 
must be fixed high enough to cover all rea- 
sonable operating costs, and to bring a fair 
rate of return on the “fair value” of the 
properties used in public service. This was 
in 1898. Throughout the period since, the 
major questions and difficulties of rate mak- 
ing have appeared in dealing with fair value. 
The concept itself was never precisely de- 
fined, and the methods of determination 
have been left unclear. The principal con- 
tention has centered on whether the primary 
basis should be actual cost of the properties 
or reproduction cost. 

While the Supreme Court indicated rather 
clearly in several cases since the war that 
reproduction cost is the controlling factor, 
this was not positively established, and par- 
ticularly the method of ascertainment was 
not specifically fixed. For the most part, 
however, the opinions were predicated on 
the assumption that fair value should be 
reached primarily by physical appraisal: 
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(1) inventory of used and useful proper- 
ties, (2) separate unit prices for each class 
of property, (3) multiplication of prices and 
units, and (4) deduction for depreciation. 


METHOD oF PHYSICAL APPRAISAL 


The requirement of physical appraisal, 
however, was never specifically fixed. This 
procedure proved itself to be cumbersome, 
and it involved so many assumptions and 
uncertainties as to the facts that it resulted 
in extensive conflict of interest between util- 
ities and the public. Its inherent difficulties 
produced practically deadlock and default in 
rate regulation. The method could not be 
administered satisfactorily, and has been 
widely avoided as a regular part in making 
rate adjustments. 

During recent years, with the decline in 
prices, collapse of purchasing power and the 
depression, there have been mounting discon- 
tent with public utility rates, and increasing 
demands for reductions. For the most part, 
the commissions have been unable to cope 
with the developments through regular rate 
procedure, especially with physical valua- 
tions. They have struggled, though not very 
successfully, to obtain rate revisions through 
negotiation with the companies. Also, short- 
cut methods have been sought to reach fair 
value without the delay, expense, and dis- 
pute involved in regular procedure. 


Metuop or Price INDEX ADJUSTMENT 


Among the short-cut methods employed 
has been the adjustment of actual cost, or 
of earlier appraisals, through application of 
price index numbers. Where the actual cost 
of the properties was reasonably shown by 
the accounts, price index ratios could be 
readily computed to show the extent that 
actual cost or investment should be reduced 
or increased to produce equivalent present 
value. Such adjustment would preserve the 
relative equity ef the investment in relation 
to changing prices and basic costs, and 
would permit reasonably prompt rate reduc- 
tions to consumers. 

The method of index number adjustment 
was used in 1933 by the Maryland Commis- 
sion in adjusting the rates of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company of 
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Baltimore. A valuation of the properties 
had been made back in 1916. In a later rate 
case, the 1916 valuation and subsequent ad- 
ditions were adjusted through index num- 
bers to the higher prices in 1923. In the 
1933 case the Commission started with the 
1923 adjusted figure, and again applied 
price index ratios, including additions made 
between 1923 and 1933. By using this 
method, the Commission was able to come 
to prompt determination and decision. 


Prick INDEX MetuHop REJECTED By Court 


The issue whether fair value could thus 
be determined by the shortcut of price index 
numbers was immediately carried to the fed- 
eral court by the company, and the Commis- 
sion was overruled. The case was then taken 
to the Supreme Court by the Commission, 
which was again overruled by a divided 
Court of six to three. The majority opinion 
sets out the facts and issues, and plainly 
holds that fair value must be reached 
through physical appraisal. 

While perhaps differentiations may be 
made with regard to particular circum- 
stances, or even with respect to types of 
index numbers used, the case seems to leave 
little doubt but that fair value arises out of 
appraisal and not from analysis of invest- 
ment or previous valuations in relation to 
shift in prices. If this view is correct, efforts 
at short-cut procedure go by the board. 
Municipalities and consumer groups which 
have striven to get prompt action through 
price index adjustments or otherwise, can 
be reasonably certain that their efforts have 
no legal validity. The only way they can 
prove present value for rate making is 
through regular appraisal procedure. This, 
of course, involves greater expenditure of 
money, will result in conflict of interest, 
and will produce delays for which tradi- 
tional rate making has become notorious. 


SHORT-RUN vs. LONG-RUN EFFECT 


There can be no doubt but that immedi- 
ately and for the next few years the deci- 
sion will affect the public interest adversely. 
It stands in the way of prompt rate adjust- 
ments which mostly are sorely needed, and 
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prevents adoption of even moderately satis- 
factory methods of regular rate administra- 
tion. If the method of index numbers could 
be used, especially if based upon general 
prices as published by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, fair value for 
any company could be prompt- 
ly reduced or increased accord- 
ing to shifting price conditions. 
The adjustment could be made 
definitely and authoritatively, 
without conflict of interest. It 
would work with equal explic- 
itness and fairness for higher 
valuations to safeguard inves- 
tors as prices rise, and to pro- 
tect consumers as prices fall. 
It would make rate making a 
much more workable under- 
taking by the commissions. 

The method of physical ap- 
praisal, however, if definitely 
established in law, will have distinctly com- 
pensating features as a long-run matter. It 
will probably lead municipalities to assume 
more positive responsibilities for rates, and 
will impose upon them the duty of thor- 
oughly preparing proof of value through spe- 
cially prepared unit prices under present and 
prospective conditions. While, of course, the 
method of index numbers would produce 
prompt results, it would nevertheless preserve 
unjustified capital charges of the past, or 
would perpetuate excessive valuations found 
in earlier determinations. To a large extent, 
plant investment as reported by the compa- 
nies is excessive from the standpoint of basic 
public needs, quite apart from shifts in prices 
and costs. All such excess will be eliminated 
by present inventory of the properties, and 
by application of properly prepared unit 
prices. While such preparation from the 
public standpoint will require more time and 
expense, as a long-run matter it will cer- 
tainly bring public dividends in a great many 
instances, especially in electric and tele- 
phone properties. 


PLANNED APPRAISAL 


One difficulty with appraisal is, of course, 
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its expense. But the necessary cost can be 
kept within moderate limits if the appraisal 
procedure is carefully planned and carried 
out. The extravagant expenditures that have 
produced public disgust have probably been 
perpetrated more or less deliberately with 
the purpose of obstruction, 
to serve as warnings to pub- 
lic officials against under- 
taking rate cases. There was 
never sense in the large 
expenditures. They can be re- 
stricted by the commissions, 
and particularly they can be 
avoided by municipalities and 
consumer groups through ap- 
propriate planning and coordi- 
nation of effort. 

For the purpose of clearing 
out extravagant plant invest- 
ments reported by the compa- 
nies, or excess valuations 
found in earlier cases, new appraisals will 
certainly be justified in many instances, if a 
program of procedure is carefully worked out. 
Furthermore, as a long-run proposition, if 
municipalities are regularly confronted with 
the responsibility of repeated appraisal in ob- 
taining rate revisions from time to time, 
they will come to understand realistically 
the fundamental faults of the entire present 
system of rate regulation. They will come to 
realize that either the system must be re- 
vised basically so that it can be regularly 
administered with exact standards and facts, 
or that other policies must be adopted. The 
decision should lead to more positive con- 
sideration of policies and methods in dealing 
with organization, management, and control 
of public utilities in the public interest. If 
so, it will be a grand blessing to consumers, 
municipal officials, state utility commission- 
ers, and public-spirited utility corporations 
who are all weary of the long drawn-out liti- 
gation under current practices of regulation." 





1 For a comprehensive consideration of valua- 
tion problems see Effective Regulation of Public 
Utilities (1925) by John Bauer, and Public Util- 
ity Valuation for Purposes of Rate Control 


(1934) by John Bauer and Nathaniel Gold; both 
volumes published by The Macmillan Company. 
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New Legislation Affecting Cities 


The more important new laws affecting cities, enacted by the state 
legislatures which met in regular session this year, are here briefly 
summarized by the state correspondents of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


Summaries for another group of states will 


Arkansas 


HE most important legislation pertains 
to the regulation and ownership of 
municipal utilities. A full-fledged state 
authority is created for public utility regu- 
lation, permitting regulation by municipal- 
ities, giving the city council exclusive power 
to grant franchises, and permitting munici- 
pal utilities to extend into rural territory. 
Municipal corporations are empowered to 
acquire, construct, or improve water works 
systems by the issuance of revenue bonds, 
secured by the revenue derived from opera- 
tion. The state bank commissioner is re- 
quired to furnish cities with a list of banks 
found to be solvent. Local legislative bodies 
must contract with such banks on the best 
terms obtainable, and designate depositories. 
Municipal courts in cities between 25,000 
and 50,000 are authorized to direct all nec- 
essary process to police of the city, thereby 
eliminating the need for constables in cities 
of this size. All cities with a population of 
3,500 or more may establish a municipal 
court, with a municipal judge elected for a 
term of four years. City firemen are granted 
an annual vacation of not less than fifteen 
days with pay. Municipalities are empow- 
ered to regulate the production and sale of 
milk and milk products in accordance with 
the 1932 provisions of the United States 
Public Health Service milk ordinance. The 
standard ordinance can be adopted with- 
out being published in a newspaper, merely 
by placing a certified copy of the ordinance 
on file with the city clerk. First-class cities 
are permitted to levy liquor licenses up to 
one-half of the state license. Second-class 
cities and incorporated towns are permitted 
merely to regulate hours and places of sale. 
—KENNETH O. WarRNER, director, Arkansas 
Municipal League. 


appear next month. 


Florida 


ITIES are permitted to make separate 

budgets and tax levies for operation 
and debt service; this law was held invalid 
on June 27 by a federal judge and a case 
is pending in the state courts. Other new 
laws provide that suing bondholder commit- 
tees must disclose names of the bond owners 
they represent (held on July 9 as not applic- 
able to cases in federal courts); prevent a 
levy of execution against municipally owned 
property, permit cities to collect one-half 
of the state license fee levied on package 
stores, clubs, etc.; provide a method for re- 
funding debt; permit cities to issue revenue 
bonds for sewers, disposal plants, water 
works, airports, hospitals, etc., where the 
federal government makes a grant: legalize 
slot machines and permit cities to levy a 
license tax up to one-half the state tax; 
permit taxing units to compromise their de- 
posits in frozen banks; permit the payment 
of taxes for debt service with bonds and 
coupons for whose benefit the tax was 
levied; permit investment of a city’s sinking 
funds in its own tax anticipation or current 
revenue notes; provide for the establish- 
ment of municipal tax adjustment boards; 
and repeal the 1929 foreclosure law, thus 
stopping blanket foreclosures of tax certi- 
ficates that have been wiping out many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of city liens. A com- 
mission is set up to study and make recom- 
mendations on a uniform classification act 
for cities and counties; its first meeting will 
be held August 1 and 2. Approval was given 
to a constitutional amendment to consoli- 
date Key West and Monroe County. The 
number of judicial circuits is reduced from 
28 to 15, and a state social welfare board 
is created to take over direct 
with power to administer 


relief work, 
federal relief 
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NEW LEGISLATION 


funds. Efforts to force through an over-all 
tax limit were defeated, as was a measure 
placing municipal accounts under the state 
auditor. Also defeated were attempts to 
place city-owned, as well as other electric, 
water, gas utilities under the Railroad Com- 
mission. A proposal to increase the state 
tax on electric current sales, and an effort 
to place a 1 cent per gallon tax on fuel oil, 
which latter measure would have cost cities 
$500,000 annually, were defeated. Also fail- 
ing of enactment was a comprehensive city 
planning bill—C. T. Parsons, editor, Flor- 
ida Municipal Record. 


lowa 

N THE 110-day legislative session, 952 

bills were introduced, 229 passed, and 
all except two approved by the governor. 
A number of changes were made in mill tax 
limits for various purposes, allowing cities 
to exceed the older limits. For example, the 
statutory debt limit on counties is suspended 
for poor relief purposes only. Twenty-three 
counties have already passed the limit. 
Other legislation gives cities and towns per- 
mission to issue permits for the sale of beer 
for consumption on the premises; requires 
automobile testing stations; permits location 
of city halls, monuments, or memorials in 
public parks; enables cities to join with 
townships in building and equipping joint 
city halls; legalizes fire and police pension 
ordinances adopted in a number of cities; 
authorizes all cities to hold elections to de- 
termine whether the management of mu- 
nicipally owned electric light plants shall 
be by board of trustees; authorizes cities 
to proceed under the provisions of the fed- 
eral bankruptcy law; provides that counties 
through a public bidder can bid in on prop- 
erty three years delinquent in taxes which 
has not been sold at the regular tax sales. 
Among the bills which were left to die 
were proposed constitutional amendments to 
change from the two-house to a single-house 
legislature, to establish initiative and refer- 
endum, to exempt from taxation homesteads 
up to $1,000 in value, to limit taxation of 
real property to $15 per $1,000 valuation, 
to prohibit diversion of gasoline tax or other 
vehicle tax revenues to purposes other than 
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highway construction, maintenance, and 
bond redemption. A bill to limit taxation of 
real property to 2 per cent of its actual 
value also died. — Carrot, H. Wooppy, 
department of adult education, Des Moines 
Public Schools. 


Michigan 


6 ten following municipal finance legisla- 

tion was enacted: (1) canceling all pen- 
alties and interest charges on 1933 and 1934 
state, city, village, township, and school 
district general taxes and penalties only on 
special assessment taxes paid prior to No- 
vember 1, 1935; (2) permitting municipal- 
ities with funded debt to take advantage of 
an interest rate of one-half of 1 per cent or 
more lower than that specified in its obliga- 
tions by refunding operations, whether or 
not there is an existing or prospective de- 
fault. Refunding operations of this type re- 
quire the sanction of the state public debt 
commission; (3) relieving all tax collectors 
in the state and its political subdivisions 
from any liability to any county, township, 
city, village, or school district for failure 
to pay over tax funds in their possession 
but on deposit in duly designated depositor- 
ies of the state; (4) an act authorizing mu- 
nicipalities to avail themselves of the federal 
municipal debt adjustment act of 1934, with 
the approval of the state’s public debt 
commission. 

Optional legislation permits cities and vil- 
lages having one or more paid members of 
a fire department to establish a civil service 
commission, with the approval of a popular 
referendum. Water supply systems are added 
to the list of utilities that can be purchased, 
acquired, repaired, or constructed by mu- 
nicipalities and financed by self-liquidating 
revenue bonds, but electric light and power 
systems are not added to this list. Previous 
restrictions prohibiting a village treasurer 
from serving more than two consecutive 
terms were eliminated, permitting these offi- 
cials to hold office as long as the voters de- 
sire them to continue. 

In anticipation of federal social security 
legislation, an act was passed creating an 
old age assistance bureau within the state 
welfare department, and county old age 
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assistance boards composed of the county 
welfare agent acting as chairman, the pro- 
bate judge, and the chairman of the super- 
intendents of poor. A_ regular legislative 
appropriation was made for old-age assist- 
ance, replacing the inequitable “head tax.”’ 
It was provided that until January 1, 1940, 
persons must be 70 years old to qualify for 
this type of assistance, and after that time, 
65 years of age. 

A state electrical administrative board of 
five members, to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, was created to provide more adequate 
protection for life and property by state 
regulation of wiring. The act requires the 
licensing of electrical contractors and wire- 
men, and fixes the responsibility of inspec- 
tion of wiring installations, but permits 
cities and villages with requirements equal 
to, or about the state board’s minimum, to 
administer inspections and to be reimbursed 
50 per cent of the license fees collected by 
the state. — Harotp D. Situ, director. 
Michigan Municipal League. 


New Hampshire 


HE legislature of 448 members ad- 
journed on June 21, after a 25-week 
session, the longest in the 151 years’ history 
of the state; it considered 733 bills and 
resolutions. Local governments are empow- 
ered to adopt a municipal budget. If they 
so elect, the budget cannot be exceeded by 
more than 10 per cent unless a certificate 
of emergency is obtained from the state tax 
commission. Unemployment relief adminis- 
tration is returned to local governments, the 
state reimbursing 50 per cent of the locally 
incurred relief expenditures. During the past 
eighteen months, relief has been adminis- 
tered through a centralized state administra- 
tion. The result of the return to local con- 
trol has been an increase in the number of 
persons on relief and in relief costs. Mu- 
nicipalities upon a two-thirds vote of the 
people are empowered to own and operate 
municipal power plants, and municipalities 
are also permitted to create planning com- 
missions. 
The loss of tax sources, resulting from the 
acquisition by the federal government of 11 
per cent of the land area of the state, led 
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to the setting up of restrictions on further 
acquisitions, requiring public hearings and 
approval by the state and local govern- 
ments. Certain locally maintained roads fi- 
nanced out of real estate taxes are shifted 
over to the care of the state highway depart- 
ment, to be financed out of motor vehicle 
and gas taxes. Only 16 cents of the munici- 
pal tax dollar now goes for roads, as com- 
pared with 23 cents in 1930. Unsuccessful 
bills which would have eliminated the fee 
basis of compensation for certain officials, 
centralized the purchase of school supplies, 
and made county road agents appointed in- 
stead of elected, were defeated. More weakly 
financed towns are permitted to fund treas- 
ury deficits——JoHN Pearson, director, The 
New Hampshire Foundation. 


North Dakota 


EW laws pertaining to municipal fi- 

nance include: (1) cities and villages 
are placed under a uniform budget law; (2) 
all penalty and interest on 1933 and prior 
years’ real estate taxes are canceled, the tax 
itself to be paid in instalments; (3) a 2-mill 
levy above the present limitation of 14 mills 
for general purposes is allowed in cities sup- 
porting libraries and/or bands; and (4) the 
city uniform budget law is amended to pro- 
vide for the transfer of appropriations for 
capital and betterment expenditures to ap- 
propriations for salaries and wages and/or 
operating expense. A maximum eight-hour 
day and fifty-six hour week are made man- 
datory for employees of cities having a pop- 
ulation of 7,500 and over, which affects five 
cities. 

Other legislation provides for county park 
boards and the acquisition of land by coun- 
ties for park purposes; creates a state public 
welfare board and county welfare boards; 
appropriates $600,000 to match federal relief 
funds and $100,000 to match federal funds 
for old age pensions; authorizes the Rural 
Rehabilitation Corporation to engage in 
housing; appropriates funds for a state 
sanitary engineer; appropriates funds for 
four regional fire schools; authorizes the 
sale of securities to PWA without advertis- 
ing for bids; provides that revenue-produc- 
ing bonds can be issued for water works 
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systems, as well as for electric light, power, 
and telephone utilities; transfers $1,500,000 
from the state hail fund to the state equal- 
ization fund for use of common schools; and 
increases the jurisdiction of police courts in 
cities of over 5,000.—Myron H. ATKINSON, 
executive secretary, League of North Da- 
kota Municipalities. 


Oklahoma 


UNICIPAL finance legislation in- 

cludes: (1) authorizing the state de- 
pository board to fix the rate of interest to 
be paid by depository banks upon all public 
funds; (2) authorizing any municipal cor- 
poration to initiate and conduct proceedings 
for the readjustment of municipal debt pur- 
suant to the federal bankruptcy act; (3) 
waiving penalties on ad valorem taxes for 
1932 and prior years if paid on or before 
December 1, 1935, waiving penalties on 
1933 taxes if paid by August 1, 1935, and 
on 1934 taxes if paid by May 1, 1935; (4) 
a resolution submitting to a popular vote a 
proposed constitutional amendment exempt- 
ing homesteads from ad valorem taxation 
to a valuation not to exceed $1,500, except 
that all homesteads would be liable for the 
support of common schools, for taxes to pay 
bonded indebtedness, and for special benefit 
assessments. 

Municipalities owning water systems, light 
plants, gas plants, or gas distribution sys- 
tems are authorized to extend services be- 
yond the city limits to the same extent as 
they may now do within the corporate 
limits. A comprehensive sales tax measure 
extends the 1 per cent state sales tax to 
sales of gas and electricity by all municipal 
corporations, but cities are exempt from 
paying this tax on purchases. Cities or 
towns where a library or reading room has 
been established are required to levy not 
less than one-half or more than two mills 
for the maintenance of such libraries. Cities 
and towns are enabled to determine what 
constitutes a nuisance within corporate lim- 
its, and, for the protection of public health, 
parks, and water supply, to determine what 
constitutes a nuisance outside the corporate 
limits. Municipalities are enabled, where 
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practical, to abate such nuisances summarily 
after notice and hearing. Where summary 
abatement is considered impractical, mu- 
nicipalities may bring suit in the district 
court of the county for the purpose of abat- 
ing the nuisance. — FRANK C. HiccINn- 
BOTHAM, executive secretary, Oklahoma Mu- 
nicipal League. 


South Dakota 


T= more important legislation included 

(1) establishing a pension system for 
elected and appointed officials in first-class 
cities; (2) authorizing cities to accept deeds 
to real estate in certain cases where the city 
holds a lien for taxes, and to provide for its 
sale; (3) authorizing cities to issue baby 
bonds in denominations of $50 or some mul- 
tiple thereof, not exceeding $1,000, to run 
for not more than twenty years; (4) author- 
izing cities to construct or acquire utility 
plants and systems payable from the revenue 
of the undertaking; (5) creating a state 
department of public welfare and county 
welfare boards; (6) regulating the produc- 
tion and marketing of milk to eliminate un- 
just and unfair practices; (7) creating a 
committee on water pollution to classify 
public waters of the state; (8) requiring 
local police departments to send finger 
prints to the state department of justice; 
(9) appropriating $2,500 annually for the 
expense of the state fire school; (10) en- 
abling cities to make contracts with federal 
agencies, relating to the construction and 
financing of public works projects; (11) 
providing for the creation of power districts 
to operate electric utilities; (12) creating 
a state electric corporation to operate elec- 
tric plants and transmission lines, and to 
sell electricity to cities; (13) authorizing 
county boards to pay office and other in- 
cidental expenses in connection with FERA 
and other federal government agencies; 
(14) authorizing counties to acquire and 
maintain public parks; and (15) enabling 
any city with a population of 500 or more 
to adopt the orthodox council-manager plan. 
— Herman H. Tracuset, University of 
South Dakota. 








Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Should Cities Adopt Model 
Ordinances P 
Will you please send this city copies of 
model ordinances covering various sub- 
jects, which have been adopted in other 
cities? 
ODEL ordinances are an invaluable 
aid to any city in preparing ordi- 
nances on nearly any subject. Model or- 
dinances are available on many subjects, but 
none of them should be copied without care- 
ful examination to see that the provisions 
are applicable to local conditions and _ re- 
quirements. A number of state municipal 
leagues have prepared ready-made _ ordi- 
nances and regulations which can be fitted 
to local needs with very few or no changes 
in context. The leagues in Illinois, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Virginia, and Texas provide an 
advisory service in drafting municipal codes. 
Agencies and associations in special fields 
have prepared model ordinances covering 
subjects on which it is extremely difficult 
for the average city attorney to draft satis- 
factory regulations. For example, the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, and 
various departments and bureaus of the 
United States government have prepared 
some of the more important model ordi- 
nances. The American Municipal Associa- 
tion is systematically building up a library 
of model ordinances which are loaned to 
cities on request. A partial list of model 
ordinances, standards, and_ specifications 
available is found in the pamphlet, The 
Codification and Drafting of Ordinances for 
Small Towns, by John F. Sly, and others, 
published in 1932 by Public Administration 
Service, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, at 50 
cents. For the sake of convenience and to 
avoid large printing costs, it is advisable to 
adopt some of the longer model ordinances 
or codes by reference, stating any changes. 
The procedure followed in drafting model 
ordinances consists first in securing copies 


of ordinances on the subject, adopted by 
other cities. These are carefully analyzed 
and an ordinance is prepared to include the 
essential and desirable features found in 
these regulations. This is then carefully 
considered in its relation to state laws and 
court decisions affecting the subject. The 
ordinance is then submitted for criticism to 
experts on the subjects covered. 


Reducing Traffic Accidents in 
Small Cities 
What steps can be taken by a small city 
toward reducing traffic accidents with the 
least amount of money and personnel? 


HE traffic force, according to the Na- 

tional Safety Council, should be approx- 
imately equal to three full-time traffic offi- 
cers for each 10,000 population. But some 
cities that do not meet this standard have, 
through proper organization and training, 
accomplished remarkable results in_ traffic 
accident prevention work. Most small cities 
have a trained city engineer who can make 
the necessary studies and surveys on which 
local regulation can be based. Perhaps ex- 
pert advice and aid can be secured from 
nearby larger cities and also from the state 
highway department. 

The fundamental rules of traffic opera- 
tion are now available in the form of model 
traffic ordinances promulgated by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, and consisting of (1) a model mu- 
nicipal traffic ordinance; (2) a model traffic 
administrative ordinance; (3) state law pro- 
visions which might be included in a traffic 
ordinance. These generally recognized stand- 
ard regulations have been formulated by 
technical experts representing all parts of 
the country and cities of various sizes and 
conditions. Even cities without expert en- 
gineering guidance may therefore obtain the 
basic advantages of an expertly designed 
system of regulation. However, the fact that 
they were designed for general uniform ap- 
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plication requires that many important 
phases of regulation be left open for local 
application. Especially helpful in this con- 
nection is the little pamphlet entitled, 
Adapting Model Municipal Traffic Ordi- 
nances to Your City, published in July, 
1935, by the National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago (25 cents). 

Many small cities have a difficult prob- 
lem in breaking up speeding. Thoroughly 
trained school boy patrols at street intersec- 
tions and near school buildings have proved 
very effective in many cities. Portable stop 
signs placed in the center of the street 
may be helpful. In some cities school boy 
patrols and boy scouts as well as citizens 
are requested to report the license numbers 
of speeders to the city hall. A great many 
small cities find it advantageous to enter 
the National Traffic Safety Contest spon- 
sored by the National Safety Council. More 
than 700 cities and 32 states are already 
enrolled in the 1935 contest. 

City officials who are confronted with 
traffic problems will find very helpful the 
three reports, Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices, Guides to Traffic Safety, 
and Model Municipal Traffic Ordinances, 
published by National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
Auto Accidents Can Be Reduced, and Stand- 
ard Rules for Operation of School Boy 
Patrols (25 cents), both published by the 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago; Traffic Regulation in Small 
Cities, by Dwight McCracken, Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago, 25 cents. 


Dual Billing System for Water 
and Electric Utilities 


Would it be advisable to establish a dual 
system for billing water and electrig ac- 
counts on the same ledger sheet and State- 
ment? 


DUAL billing system for water and 

light services probably would be a de- 
sirable arrangement if the administrative 
set-up is such that a single office can do the 
accounting and billing for both utilities. 
Many cities follow this practice, although 
some which have central accounting systems 
send out separate bills. A few of the cities 


which combine the water and light billings 
are: New Smyrna, Florida; Springfield, Illi- 
nois; Winnetka, Illinois; and Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. The water and light department 
in Kansas City, Kansas, is required by state 
law to have separate accounts and bills, but 
there is a single accounting department. No 
doubt copies of the forms and other informa- 
tion concerning the actual operation of the 
dual system in these cities can be obtained 
upon request. In addition to the accounting 
and billing integration, another means of 
saving is involved in combined meter read- 
ing service, and other operations such as 
garages and repair shops. 


Methods of Reducing Police Personnel 


The city council, faced with reduced rev- 
enues on account of the tax limit, has 
decided to reduce the police personnel 
from 229 to 200. What procedure should 
be followed in eliminating the 29 men 
from the force? 


te is a most difficult task to say the 
least and it is important that the coun- 
cil instead of the chief administrator take 
the burden of making the decision to reduce 
the force and inform the public fully of the 
reason. To retain the best qualified men is 
the principle which should guide the admin- 
istrator in reducing police personnel. No 
members of the regular force should be sus- 
pended if there are any probationers who 
have not received full appointment; proba- 
tioners should go first. The next step is to 
investigate the possibility of retiring on pen- 
sion those members of the force, if any, who 
have reached the pension age or who are 
between the optional and compulsory re- 
tirement age. 

The next step is to eliminate from the 
service those whose work is of such poor 
quality that they are giving little or no 
return or are a liability. The most obvious 
test is a physical examination. If the stand- 
ards are as rigorous for officers as for 
recruits, it is likely that as much as one- 
fourth of the force could be retired. Perhaps 
there are some who could be retired under 
the disability provisions of the charter. A 
physical test, however, should not be too 
rigid, but should be designed to eliminate 
only those who are patently misfit for police 
service. The next step is to eliminate per- 
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sonnel on the basis of merit ratings, which 
experience has proved enable the police 
chief to arrive at a fairly accurate estimate 
of ability. If merit ratings are not avail- 
able, then several adaptability and general 
intelligence tests should be used. Here a 
word of warning is necessary because it is 
likely that many of those who rate lowest 
on such tests are old-timers with years of 
police experience, sincerely interested in 
their work, who exercise sound judgment, and 
have a good knowledge of police techniques 
—which makes their work reasonably satis- 
factory. Obviously such men should not be 
eliminated; mental tests should therefore be 
used reservedly in reducing the force. In the 
final analysis, it will be found that those 
who could best be eliminated are the officers 
who are entirely indifferent to their jobs 
and concerned with only drawing paychecks 
and doing as little work as possible. The 
drones are quite generally known through 
the department, and even in the absence of 
a merit rating system, perhaps the best job 
of elimination could be made by cutting out 
the deadwood without too much regard for 
inherent capacity. The officer of unusual 
intelligence is valueless if he has no interest 
in the work. 

It is desirable to put on the suspended 
list, without pay, those men dismissed from 
the service, so that if and when additional 
personnel are desired the men on this list 
will be given first consideration, provided 
they measure up to the standards of the 
department. To eliminate men on the basis 
of seniority is a practice not to be recom- 
mended as it is likely to result in losing 
some of the best men. In a few of the 
larger cities this method is so ingrained in 
departmental practice that it is difficult to 
use scientific methods. 


Should Council Proceedings 
Be Printed? 


The city charter requires the council to keep 


a journal of its proceedings. Does this 
mean that the proceedings must be 
printed? 


“TBAT the city council keep a journal of 
their proceedings is usually the extent 
of the charter requirement. Printing is not 
required without a separate and explicit 
statement. . . Journals were kept for 
centuries before proceedings were regularly 
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printed and are kept now in hundreds of 
places where proceedings are not printed. A 
charter requirement that stops with the 
keeping of a journal will, in the absence of 
further specifications, be satisfied by a single 
copy, either handwritten or typewritten. The 
journal should be made on permanent paper 
with permanent ink, and if not written into 
a bound book, the order of the leaves in 
the master copy should be preserved with 
the most scrupulous care so they can be per- 
manently bound. If the journal is printed, 
of course a properly authenticated printed 
copy may be preserved as the official jour- 
nal. However kept, the journal of each 
meeting should be authenticated by the sig- 
nature of the clerk or secretary, and the 
council should pass upon the correctness of 
the journal at each meeting or as soon 
thereafter as may be. For convenience, each 
member should be supplied a copy promptly 
after each meeting, whether the official copy 
is handwritten, typewritten, or printed. 

If there is a specific provision requiring 
printing, it must be followed, and will not be 
satisfied by keeping typed copies. Of course 
cities may print, though not specifically re- 
quired to do so, and there are several cities 
in this class. The council of such a city 
may of course choose its course, but print- 
ing is almost a necessity for large cities with 
much business, many of whose citizens have 
occasion to follow council proceedings. In 
general, it is desirable for every city which 
can afford it at all to publish its proceed- 
ings. The word “publish” rather than 
“print” should be used in writing a charter 
requirement, so as to leave open the use of 
other means. Newspaper publication is found 
in some smaller places. A printed, mimeo- 
graphed, or similar bulletin will suffice when 
the city neither publishes <n official news- 
paper, nor uses a private newspaper. 

The journal should include the minutes 
of the items of business and is not a ver- 
batim record of every word uttered on the 
floor. Any issue in court or elsewhere will 
be decided by the contents of the original 
authenticated copy of the journal, which 
should never leave the office of the clerk 
unless subpoenaed into court, and then only 
in his custody. The purpose of protecting 
the city is equally well served when the 
journal is printed or is not printed. — 
Emmett L. BENNETT, Cincinnati Bureau of 
Governmental Research. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


Are Managers “Party Agents?”— 
Yes and No 


IR: This is my first “letter to the editor.” 

I have always had a large contempt for 
“letters to the editor” and privately had agreed 
with myself that I would never be guilty of 
writing one. However, considering that PusBLic 
MANAGEMENT is in a class by itself and that 
we who have an interest in the field of public 
administration may be privileged to express our 
ideas to one another, I can thus salve my con- 
science and write to you. 

The question of the possibility of managers 
successfully carrying on without merging iden- 
tity with the political complexion of the ma- 
jority of the council and thereby becoming 
“party agents” interests me greatly (PuBLIc 
MANAGEMENT, April p. 115 and May p. 144). 
If I were to be asked the question, “Can a 
manager be successful as an administrator with- 
out being identified with the majority of the 
council which appointed him?” my answer 
would be, “yes.” And if the question were 
reversed and I were asked “Can a manager be 
successful as an administrator by being identi- 
fied with the majority?” I would likewise an- 
swer, “yes.” 

The gradations between these two extremes 
approach infinity and the known examples of 
these gradations equal the number of city man- 
agers in active service. I am convinced that 
every manager, consciously or unconsciously, 
works out the happy medium of his relationship 
with his council. This relationship is a balance 
between the council and the manager. In some 
degree it is the measure of his fitness and his 
success. Failure to determine this balance must 
lead to his separation from the council and 
from the job. This balance of relationship 
varies between cities and between managers and 
it never remains constant. Stated another way, 
a manager may have one relationship in one 
city in which he serves and in another city he 
may have an entirely different relationship. 
Then again the relationship may vary as the 
term of the manager in office lengthens. Most 
of us can recall instances where this has taken 
place. 

We further know of cities in which a man- 
ager who successfully maintained a certain type 
of relationship resigned voluntarily and his suc- 
cessor had a different relationship with the 
council. The council remained the same but 
the relationship changed with the manager. 

My conviction is that we can never find the 
answer to the question—it will always be “yes” 
and “no” and it is no more static than the re- 
lationship between married couples. 


The fact that actual conditions here and there 
fall short of the theoretical ideal, i.e. separation 
of the executive function from the policy (or 
political) function should not give rise to dis- 
couragement. That the theoretically ideal man- 
ager has not been coupled with the theoretically 
ideal council to achieve the ideal relationship 
should not deter us from trying to seek the 
ideal. Demonstrable advantages arising under 
manager government with managers serving 
frankly as “party agents” serve to encourage 
us greatly for we know that arising from this 
“zero” bench mark we can find all the better 
levels of administration which point the way 
to a still unachieved ideal. Perhaps it cannot 
be reached short of the millenium but that does 
not detract from its validity. 

Former City Manager STEPHEN B. Story 
Rochester, New York 


Public Not Interested in Reports 


IR: I have your letter acknowledging re- 

ceipt of our police report and inquiring 
whether other departments get out similar re- 
ports. While several departments prepare re- 
ports, none of them are published. It is our 
experience that citizens are not particularly in- 
terested in such reports, and the city council 
has declined to make an appropriation for the 
publication of an annual report. While I was 
an official in another city I published an annual 
report at a cost of $2,000. The local newspapers 
gave it much publicity and during the next six 
months I received only two requests for copies. 


A Pustic OFFICIAL 


It is true that a public report these days 
has to compete with other reading material 
much of which is more digestible and cer- 
tainly more attractively presented than are 
most annual reports. Many cities, however, 
are finding it advisable to issue not only 
annual reports but also special leaflets to 
inclose with tax or water bills, and other 
releases of various kinds. The number of cit- 
izen requests for annual reports is not neces- 
sarily a good criterion of the extent to which 
it is read or its value. It is a responsibility 
of city officials not only to report to citizens 
without waiting for them to ask for a report 
but also to make the reporting media so 
attractive that citizens will want to read 
about the work of their officials—Epitor. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN PF. 


President Defines Fields of PWA 
and WPA 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT on July 3 

issued a statement outlining the distinc- 
tion between PWA and WPA projects. Ap- 
plications are to be submitted to the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works 
for (1) Works Projects: construction pro- 
jects (other than repair and maintenance 
projects) where the aggregate cost upon 
completion is estimated to be more than 
$25,000. Examples of such projects are: 
airport buildings, utility plants and dis- 
tribution systems, wharves, highways, 
bridges, tunnels, subways, viaducts, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, markets, warehouses, 
sanitary sewer systems, garbage and rubbish 
disposal plants, public buildings, sewage 
disposal plants, storm sewer systems, and 
other similar projects. (2) Slum Clearance 
and Low-Cost Housing Projects: projects of 
a type heretofore carried on by the Housing 
Division of the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works. 

Applications are to be submitted to the 
Works Progress Administration for: (1) 
Non-construction Projects: projects of a 
type designed to assure maximum employ- 
ment principally to professional, clerical, 
and white collar classes. (2) Small Works 
Projects: projects of any type where the 
aggregate cost upon completion is estimated 
to be $25,000 or less. (3) Other Works 
Projects: all other projects, regardless of 
cost, except those which go to PWA. Exam- 
ples of such projects are: recreational facil- 
ities, parks, playgrounds, small dams, 
ditches, street repairs, demolition, malaria 
control, pest extermination, airports, side- 
walks, gutters and curbs, levee work, land- 
scaping, grading, farm to market roads, res- 
ervoirs, swimming pools, and similar pro- 
jects. 

Applications rejected by the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works 
shall be submitted immediately to the 
Works Progress Administration. All applica- 
tions for loans shall be submitted to the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Pub- 
lic Works. 


1% 


}< 


NOLTING 


Arkansas Cities Seek Exemption from 
State Gas and Sales Taxes 


UBLIC utility regulation, city plan- 

ning, needed state legislation, federal- 
city relations, public works and works relief, 
featured the first annual convention of the 
Arkansas Municipal League held at North 
Little Rock, July 11 and 12, with about 
150 municipal officials in attendance. P. A. 
Lasley, chairman of the state department of 
public utilities, urged the advisability of 
adopting a constitutional amendment that 
would give permanence to the state util- 
ities department, remove it from_ politics, 
and attract commissioners of high quality. 
The convention did not record itself as for 
or against the proposal, but commended the 
department's activities and resolved that the 
Governor be urged to co-operate in making 
available space and facilities adequate to 
conduct investigations now before the 
department. 

Among the resolutions passed by the con- 
vention were the following: (1) The state 
revenue commissioner should take cogniz- 
ance of city councils’ wishes in granting 
liquor licenses in municipalities and within 
three miles of their corporate limits. (2) 
Municipalities should be exempt from pay- 
ing state motor fuel taxes on vehicles owned 
and operated by municipalities for govern- 
mental purposes. (3) The state civil service 
law affecting fire and police departments 
should be amended to serve public interests 
and not only those of the employees. (4) 
Legislation should be sponsored to authorize 
municipalities to control subdivisions and 
extensions, and to control nuisances beyond 
corporate limits. (5) Legislation should be 
sponsored to obtain: (a) annual financial 
reports from municipalities to a state office: 
(b) privilege and occupation taxes for in- 
corporated towns; (c) liquor license rev- 
enue for second class cities and incorporated 
towns (only first class cities now have this 
authority); (d) uniform municipal account- 
ing and budget laws; (e) exemption of mu- 
nicipalities from payment of the state sales 
tax; and (f) sharing, by certain classes of 
municipalities, of a state collected road tax. 
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Amendments of the League constitution 
resulted in creation of a regional league 
organization, establishment of a city attor- 
ney’s division, and reduction of League dues 


for cities below 3,500. — KENNETH O. 
WaRNER, director, Arkansas Municipal 
League. 


Public Library Revenues 
on the Increase 


IMPLIFICATION of government, higher 

salaries and higher professional stand- 
ards for librarians, public forums for adult 
civic education, larger areas of tax support, 
state aid to libraries—these were only a few 
of the many measures looking toward bet- 
ter support for libraries and more adequate 
distribution of library facilities urged upon 
the 1,500 delegates to the fifty-seventh an- 
nual conference of the American Library 
Association held at Denver, Colorado, June 
24-29. Nearly one hundred meetings were 
held during the six-day convention covering 
almost every aspect of library work. 

Library revenues are beginning to share 
in the economic upturn, according to reports 
brought to the conference from various parts 
of the country. Twelve states reported in- 
creased appropriations for state library 
agencies ranging from a few thousand dol- 
lars to increases of more than 200 per cent. 
The states enjoying larger appropriations 
are Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, North Carolina, Texas, and Ver- 
mont. 

In at least one city, Minneapolis, the 
maximum levy permitted by law will be 
made, it was learned, following a great wave 
of popular protest a year ago against a re- 
duction. Many smaller cities and towns 
will have larger incomes than last year, ac- 
cording to estimates discussed, the increase 
in at least one case running as high as 100 
per cent. 

Certification of librarians is progressing 
in various states, declared Charles H. Comp- 
ton, retiring president of the Association, 
but the lack of such a measure in the major- 
ity of states still constitutes a serious prob- 
lem because “librarians, unlike doctors, law- 
yers, barbers and bricklayers, welcome into 
their ranks anyone who by hook or crook 
can get a job in the profession” and “there 


is still ample opportunity for the old lady, 
needy but incompetent, to join their ranks.” 

“Simplification of government and its re- 
lation to libraries,” was discussed at a ses- 
sion of the County Libraries Section by Gor- 
don Whitnall, co-ordinator of the Los An- 
geles county committee on governmental 
simplification and member of the California 
State Planning Commission. The success of 
efforts toward centralization of library ad- 
ministration, Mr. Whitnall declared, de- 
pends upon functional rather than political 
consolidation and in permitting local com- 
munities with existing services to maintain 
complete local autonomy, initiative, ambi- 
tion, and standards “thus combining the me- 
chanical and economic advantages of large- 
scale production with the obviously desir- 
able quality of individuality and pride that 
can develop only out of smaller units.”’ 

Mr. Whitnall’s own community, the met- 
ropolitan area around Los Angeles, is strug- 
gling with the complications of 456 separate 
taxing units but its library organization is 
accepted as an admirable pattern of econ- 
omy and efficiency for other regions. 

Declaring that the American electorate is 
not qualified to vote intelligently on the 
complicated issues of modern government, 
John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, advocated public 
forums for adult civic education with library 
co-operation to furnish supplementary read- 
ing. These public forums, Mr. Studebaker 
said, would resemble the old “cracker barrel 
groups” and “New England town meetings” 
which were, he declared, the most demo- 
cratic of institutions and provoked thought- 
ful interest in public administration on the 
part of citizens. — EstHer Hatt Dixon, 
American Library Association, Chicago. 


Administrative Planning for Public 
Disasters 


HE city council of Pasadena, Califor- 

nia, recently approved a plan for the 
administration of the city government in 
times of “local disaster or other public 
emergency.” This disaster preparedness plan 
is established for the purpose of meeting 
quickly and effectively any condition which 
may threaten the public peace, health, mor- 
als, safety, and general welfare that may fol- 
low any local disaster or other public emer- 
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gency such as a fire, flood, tornado, earth- 
quake, or other catastrophe. The existence 
of such an emergency is determined by the 
city council, if it is in session, or by the 
city manager, if the council is not in ses- 
sion. In the case of any emergency, the 
city manager immediately takes charge of 
all public facilities and all employees are 
mobilized according to definite plans out- 
lined in advance by the city manager and 
department heads. The city manager is 
charged with the responsibility of co-ordi- 
nating municipal activities with the Red 
Cross and other agencies which are notified 
at once of the emergency and which will 
proceed with their pre-arranged duties. The 
city manager and the department heads are 
authorized to call upon police, fire, and 
military units from outside the city if such 
assistance is needed. 

The city manager is charged with the 
duty of organizing the administration of the 
disaster plan and instructing department 
heads who, in turn, are charged with devel- 
oping detailed plans and instructions for 
their employees, and file copies of such plans 
and instructions with the manager. It is the 
duty of every city employee to acquaint 
himself with the nature of his duties in time 
of emergency. The city manager is empow- 
ered to issue a mobilization test without 
previous notice, and in order to test the 
effectiveness of the plan, at least one such 
call must be issued during each calendar 
year. It is hoped, of course, that a disaster 
or other public emergency will not occur, 
but if and when it does, the city government 
is ready to function effectively and quickly. 
A copy of the resolution outlining the dis- 
aster plan, together with an organization 
chart, can be obtained upon request from 
the city of Pasadena.—C. W. Korner, city 
manager, Pasadena, California. 


South Dakota City Officials Approve 
Uniform Traffic Ordinance 


M2rE than one hundred city officials, 
representing 32 member municipali- 
ties, attended the second annual convention 
of the League of South Dakota Municipal- 
ities at Watertown on June 20 and 21. 
Greatest interest centered on a discussion of 
federal relations with municipalities, partic- 
ularly on PWA projects; possible methods 
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of more efficient tax collection; municipal 
planning boards; training schools for mu- 
nicipal officers; purchasing of municipal sup- 
plies; and problems of liquor control. 
Action was taken in favor of (1) request- 
ing the state department of justice to co- 
operate in the conduct of a police officers’ 
school; (2) appointing a committee to make 
a study of the merit system and to prepare 


a bill for introduction in the state legisla- | 


| August 


et ae 


ture; (3) appointing a committee to make ~ 
recommendations for changes in the state | 


liquor law; (4) recommending that cities 
study the need of municipal planning 
boards; (5) selecting a legislative commit- 


tee to study needed legislation for cities; | 


and (6) adopting a uniform traffic ordinance 
for South Dakota Municipalities. By a 
unanimous vote the city officials present 
voted to raise league membership dues 50 
per cent for cities of over 2,500 population. 
I. N. Douglas, mayor of Aberdeen, was 
elected the new president.—G. R. BreEck- 
ENRIDGE, secretary, League of South Dakota 
Municipalities. 


Los Angeles Establishes New 
Retirement Plan 


NEW retirement system has_ been 

adopted by the Los Angeles city coun- 
cil to cover all city employees with the ex- 
ception of employees of the harbor (op- 
tional), water and power department, 
policemen, and firemen. The latter two 
groups are covered by a system already in 
effect. Contributions under the new system 
will be determined by an actuarial survey, 
the city assuming the cost of prior service 
liability and matching employee contribu- 
tions for future liability. Retirement is op- 
tional with the employee who has had ten 
years of service at the age of 60 and com- 
pulsory at 70, while department heads may, 
with the approval of the civil service com- 
mission and the board of pension commis- 
sioners, compel the retirement of employees 
between the ages of 60 and 70 who are un- 
able to perform their duties with satisfac- 
tion. Retirement allowances will equal one- 
seventieth of the employee’s average salary 
multiplied by the number of years of actual 
service, provided that members entitled to 
prior service shall receive a minimum of 30 
per cent if they retire at 70. Maximum bene- 
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fits are based on an average salary of $250 
per month, and employees receiving more 
than this will contribute only on the basis 
of the first $250. Members of the system 
will be given the option of receiving a 
smaller retirement allowance until death, 
with provision for continued payments to 
the surviving widow or other designated 
beneficiary. Members who sever their con- 
nection with the city for any reason prior 
to retirement will be paid their accumulated 
contributions together with interest. Admin- 
istration of the system is vested in the 
board of pension commissioners. — Roy A. 
Knox, director, Bureau of Budget and Effi- 
ciency, city of Los Angeles. 


How Police Chiefs Would 
Improve Police Work 


VER three hundred chiefs of police 

gathered in Atlantic City on July 8 
for the 42nd annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 
During the four days they heard many sug- 
gestions for the improvement of various 
phases of police work. Attorney General 
Cummings outlined the proposed functions 
of the Federal Bureau of Crime Prevention 
which he has asked Congress to create. He 
also told of plans to open federal training 
facilities to state and local officials. Bruce 
Smith stressed the need for a consolidation 
of police units and recommended certain 
steps to be taken by the federal and state 
governments. A strong plea for the train- 
ing of policemen, particularly in the very 
small departments, was made by Inspector 
Cornelius F. Cahalane. The Association ra- 
dio committee presented a plan for inter- 
city radio communciation, which the Asso- 
ciation recommended to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Resolutions were passed endorsing (1) 
the new training program of the United 
States Department of Justice; (2) the 
parole system, but urging its careful applica- 
tion; (3) the efforts of bar associations to 
purge the legal profession of unethical and 
undesirable members, expressing apprecia- 
tion to the motion picture industry for the 
efforts to glorify the peace officer rather 
than the fugitive from justice; and recom- 
mending (1) state legislation requiring the 
immediate forwarding of fingerprints to the 
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United States Bureau of Investigation, and 
(2) the establishment of state associations 
of peace officers in every state. Chief An- 
drew J. Kavanaugh of Miami, Florida, was 
elected president for the coming year and 
the convention voted to hold the 1936 con- 
vention in Kansas City—ARNOLD MILEs, 
Public Administration Service, Chicago. 


New York Cities Seek Larger Share 
of State-Collected Revenues 


— limits were unanimously opposed 
by the 670 municipal officials, repre- 
senting 112 municipalities in New York 
State, who attended the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the New York State Conference 
of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials at 
Syracuse on June 3 to 5. It was reported 
that the proposed tax limit was “being 
backed by large funds for propaganda by 
groups seeking special privileges at the ex- 
pense of local government.” It was the 
consensus of city officials that to advocate 
a blind change without any substitute for 
present revenues would destroy essential 
municipal services. It was decided that all 
cities should immediately inform taxpayers 
of the purpose of the proposed unreasonable 
over-all tax limitation and the disastrous 
effect it would have both on the real estate 
holdings, cost of local government, and all 
necessary municipal services. 

Action was taken in favor of (1) urging 
the state to return to municipalities an 
equitable share of the revenues from the 
gasoline tax and motor vehicle registration 
fees; (2) asking the legislature to increase 
state aid for education to an amount suffi- 
cient to offset the increase in expenditures 
resulting from raising the age at which chil- 
dren may leave school from 14 to 16 years; 
(3) urging every city to revise its zoning 
regulations with special attention to the 
control of undeveloped areas to prevent un- 
sound speculation in real estate; (4) re- 
questing favorable consideration by Con- 
gress of the measure (Senate Bill 2883) 
which would enable state municipal leagues 
to obtain financial assistance, through state 
departments of education and the United 
States Office of Education, for training pro- 
grams; (5) urging the state government to 
maintain the head office of all state depart- 
ments in Albany instead of the present tend- 
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ency to locate various departments else- 
where; (6) approving a plan of holding re- 
gional meetings during the year; (7) au- 
thorizing the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to recommend such action as will 
speed the elimination of grade crossings; 
(8) asking that a larger share of revenues 
from all state-collected taxes be returned to 
cities. A recent survey by the Conference 
shows that residents of cities pay at least 
60 per cent of all motor vehicle taxes and 
fees, and 75 per cent of all expenditures for 
streets and highways.—W. P. Capes, execu- 
tive secretary, New York State Conference 
of Mayors. 





Colorado City Officials Uphold Merit 
System, Oppose Tax Limits 


WENTY-TWO Colorado cities were 

represented by 85 municipal officials at 
the thirteenth annual convention of the Col- 
orado Municipal League at Loveland on 
June 24 and 25. The operation of the new 
state liquor law, 1935 legislation affecting 
cities, sewage disposal plants, oil paving of 
city streets, better government personnel, 
licensing outside firms selling merchandise, 
and municipal purchasing information serv- 
ice were the problems which received most 
attention. 

Considerable interest was shown in per- 
sonnel problems as a result of an excellent 
report by a special committee on the work 
of the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel. The League voted to join 
other state leagues and municipal organiza- 
tions in the united front movement to make 
public service a career and pledged to sup- 
port all efforts to improve civil service pro- 
cedure in Colorado. To this end the League 
recommended the continuance of training 
schools for all types of municipal employees, 
and approved Bill No. 2883 (United States 
Senate) which provides for the extension of 
vocational education to include firemen, po- 
licemen, and other municipal employees. It 
is planned to create a standing committee 
on municipal personnel. 

The municipal officials present, by reso- 
lution, reaffirmed their “belief that rigid tax 
limitations imposed upon municipalities by 
constitution or statute are unsound, imprac- 
tical, and undesirable, and that all such 
efforts should be consistently opposed.” Ac- 


tion also was taken “urging upon all cities 
the necessity and desirability of proceeding 
with the construction of adequate sewage 
disposal plants.” Sewage polluted streams in 
Colorado have for some time been a menace 
to the health and economic welfare of the 
people. 

A new feature this year was the organiza- 
tion of a special section for municipal attor- 
neys. The sixth annual fire college, attended 
by about two hundred firemen from 40 
cities, was held in conjunction with the con- 
vention, sponsored by the League and the 
Colorado State Firemen’s Association. 

J. P. Soderstrum, city manager of Grand 
Junction, was elected president for the com- 
ing year—D. C. Sowers, secretary-treas- 
urer, Colorado Municipal League. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


(oe RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Colgate University, Hamilton, New 
York, August 26-31. Secretary, Robert M. 
Paige, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

Crvit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, September 26-28. Exec- 
utive director, G. Lyle Belsley, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
October 7-10. Acting executive secretary, 
Kendall Emerson, 50 West 50 Street, New 
York City. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL EN- 
GINEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Pusiic Works OrriciALs, Joint Confer- 
ence—Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
October 14-16. Executive director, Donald 
C. Stone, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL CiTy MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
ATION—Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, October 21-23. Executive direc- 
tor, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—Hotel Farragut, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN MunIcIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Paul 
V. Betters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


URHAM, NoRTH CAROLINA (52,037). City 

Manager. R. W. Flack, city manager for 
the past six years, has resigned to accept the 
city managership of San Diego, California. It 
is believed the council will follow precedent and 
be slow in making an appointment, and that an 
experienced manager will be sought. The pres- 
ent salary is $10,500, but it is believed that the 
starting salary of another manager will be lower. 
W. F. Carr is mayor. 

STAUNTON, VIRGINIA (11,990). City Manager. 
W. L. Hall has been appointed acting city man- 
ager with no definite advice as to when a per- 
manent appointment will be made. Mr. Hall 
has been director of street construction for the 
past nine years and it is probable his appoint- 
ment will be made permanent. William A. 
Grubert is mayor. 

SARANAC LAKE, New York (8,020). City 
Manager. Wayne E. Timmerman, city manager 
for the past six years, has resigned and Millar 
Johnson, assistant to Mr. Timmerman, has been 
appointed acting manager. It is likely that a 
permanent appointment will not be made for 
some time. Thomas P. Ward is mayor. 

Bic STONE Gap, VirGINniA (3,908). City Man- 
ager. A newly elected council of seven will take 
office on September 1, 1935. The city charter, 
enacted by the General Assembly in 1933, pro- 
vides that the council may appoint a town man- 
ager, but does not specify his duties. The coun- 
cil desires to receive applications from out-of- 
town men with previous managerial experience; 
appointment to be made soon after September 
1. Probable salary $1,800 to $2,100. Apply to 
Councilman-elect J. R. Noel. This city is not 
on the directory of approved council-manager 
cities. 

MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Executive secretary. Desires a young man with 
some knowledge of local government and ability 
to edit the “Seattle Municipal News,” promote 
membership, and prepare reports for commit- 
tees. The League can pay $50 per month, but 
the board feels that an energetic secretary 
could, through membership promotion, build 
this up to $150 or $200 a month. Apply to the 
League, 1026 Henry Building, Seattle. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 29; one year graduate work, School of 


City Planning, Harvard University; 4% years’ 
experience in architectural work and landscape 
architecture, and 2 years’ experience in design- 
ing highways, buildings, and parks. Would like 
position in city planning or administrative as- 
sistant to manager. (P-9). 

Age, 32; graduate University of Michigan in 
civil engineering and municipal administration. 
Several years’ experience in city engineering 
work; experience in municipal government with 
consultant; at present field agent for state 
municipal league. Position as city manager or 
assistant city manager desired. Salary depends 
on position. (P-10). 

Age, 45; C. E. degree, 1916, University of 
Illinois; 13 years’ experience in structural engi- 
neering; 3 years’ experience as industrial engi- 
neer in work on wage payments, plant layouts, 
and efficiency methods; five years’ experience in 
army engineering, including rivers and harbors, 
maps, and general military. Would like city 
manager position or other administrative work. 
(P-11). 

Age 35; Ph. D. in political science. Teacher 
of state and municipal government in a state 
university. Would like position in governmental 
research bureau. (P-12). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Ropert W. FLAcK has resigned his position as 
city manager of Durham, North Carolina, where 
he has served since 1929, to become city man- 
ager of San Diego, California. Mr. Flack was 
city solicitor of Springfield, Ohio, for four years 
and city manager from 1924 to 1929. He holds 
the degree of doctor of jurisprudence from the 
University of Chicago. 

C. A. MrLier, former city engineer, was ap- 
pointed city manager of Grayling, Michigan, 
following the recent adoption of the council- 
manager plan. 

H. G. Pope, who holds an engineering degree 
from Purdue and a law degree from Valparaiso, 
was appointed first city manager of Rockford, 
Michigan, effective August 1. 

J. G. THorne, who served as city manager of 
Maquoketa, Iowa, from 1926 to 1931, and who 
for the past four years has been superintendent 
of municipal water works in Kewanee, Illinois, 
was reappointed city manager of Maquoketa on 
July 11, to succeed J. H. Curtis. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ALARY Cut Restoration Under Way. San 

Francisco, California, accorded its thirteen 
thousand employees full restoration of depres- 
sion pay cuts. Partial restoration has been 
made recently in Chicago, Knoxville, and 
Yonkers. 


Weed Abatement Problem. Duluth, Minne- 
sota, civic organizations launched a drive to 
eliminate ragweed from the city limits. Children 
were promised a penny for each weed or root 
they pulled out and brought to designated col- 
lection centers; 9,000,000 weeds were pulled in 
two days, quickly exhausting the sponsors’ fund 
of $500 (Query: What was the deficit at the 
end of the first hour?) The city council came 
to the rescue with an appropriation of $1,800 
for weed pullers at the rate of one cent for fifty 
weeds. Des Moines, Iowa, also voted $3,000 
for weed abatement work. 


Fireworks Prohibition Proved Wise. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, was not occupied the day after 
the Fourth of July in “picking up pieces” as it 
had been in previous years, The city’s new 
ordinance, barring all shooting of firecrackers, 
proved its worth in creating a really “safe and 
sane” Fourth, for only five persons were injured 
by fireworks within the city limits as compared 
with 190 last year, before the new law went into 
effect. Firemen were given a chance to enjoy 
the holiday, too, because only four alarms were 
turned in, one of them false. None of the fires 
was due to fireworks. In previous years the de- 
partment averaged fifty calls on the Fourth. 
Total arrests of violators was less than thirty, 
hardly more than had been arrested in previous 
years for celebrating prematurely. Fireworks 
prohibitions not only prevent fatalities and in- 
juries to those using the explosives, but also 
lower the auto accident possibilities. 


Municipal Milk Plant Projected. Jamestown, 
New York, is seeking federal funds to build a 
$250,000 municipal milk plant, designed to sup- 


* American Municipal Association, American 
Public Welfare Association, American Society of 
Municipal Engineers, American Society-of Plan- 
ning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, International 
Association of Public Works Officials, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Tax Assessing Officers, and the United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


plant the 63 private dealers now doing business 
in that city, and to charge a “distribution” mar- 
gin which will not only pay for the plant but 
permit a lowering of the price to the consumer. 


Interesting Work Relief Projects. Boston, 
Massachusetts, removed abandoned derelict 
automobiles from dumps and along highways; 
Buffalo, New York is constructing combination 
roller and ice skating rinks suitable for summer 
and winter use on idle city-owned lots, the cost 
being estimated at $620 a unit; federal depart- 
ments concerned with mapping are sponsoring 
a work-relief project for mapping the metropoli- 
tan areas of Denver, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. 


Effect of Tax Limitations. Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, recently became subject to a drastic tax 
limitation act. According to newspaper reports, 
the city will have to take the following steps 
unless the county adjustment board gives the 
city a larger proportion of the total taxes: dark- 
en one-quarter of the city’s lights, halve the 
street repair program, close three out of seven 
bridges, eliminate three fire stations and dismiss 


twenty-four firemen, abolish all park service, . 


discontinue ash collection and public health 
work in schools. Many other Michigan cities 
face similar situations because of tax limitation 
laws. 


Separation of Beer Drinking and Dancing. 
Flint, Michigan, prohibits beer drinking and 
dancing in the same place except in hotels, 
clubs, and in private parties, and licenses are 
granted subject to prompt payment of taxes and 
water bills. 


Revision of License Taxes. Norfolk, Virginia, 
anticipates an income of $340,000 from a revi- 
sion of its municipal license tax schedule. 


Delinquent Tax Collections. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, collected $12,629 in delinquent personal 
property taxes in two weeks by assigning ten 
policemen to the office of the city treasurer. 


Municipal Debt Moratorium. The Florida 
legislature has established a two-year modified 
moratorium of defaulted indebtedness to tax 
units in the state, which limits levies for debt 
service to the taxpaying ability to be determined 
after allowing a “reasonably ample sum from 
taxation for the operation of ordinary functions 
of civil government.” 
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